VERSAILLES

have distorted his judgment in a matter of that
kind.

If the Lameths were of the school of Montesquieu,
Robespierre's other aristocratic friend, Michel Lepele-
tier, was of the school of Rousseau, which means that
he was considerably more to the Left than the Lameths.
This accounts for the fact that he and Robespierre
remained friends until Lepeletier's death in February,
1793. Lepeletier, like Petion, was later elected to the
Convention, and voted for the death of the King. He
was exceedingly wealthy, but a sincere idealist, anxious
to abolish most of the privileges of which he himself
was a beneficiary. He is the author of one of the most
radical pieces of legislation introduced during the
revolutionary period. It called for compulsory rearing,
by the State, of all boys from their seventh to their
twelfth year, and of all girls from their seventh to their
eleventh year, under conditions of absolute equality.

Lepeletier was assassinated on the day of the King's
execution by a former member of the royal bodyguard.
When after his friend's death Robespierre was shown
the manuscript of his educational plan, he exclaimed:
"It is admirable! It is the only thing written worthy
of the Revolution." He offered to champion the plan
before the Convention, and did so. It was adopted, but
with the compulsory clause struck out, which de-
prived it of its revolutionary meaning. It was never put
into operation, even in the amended form.
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Upon their arrival in Versailles, Robespierre and his
Third Estate colleagues from Artois had taken lodg-
ings at the modest Hostellerie du Renard, in the Rue
Ste. Elisabeth. Later, he and three other deputies from
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